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REPORT. OF THE. WILKES-BARRE, RELIEF ASSOCIATION, 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Apvisory ‘ComMITTEE : 


vIn compliance with your instruction to prepare a final and 
classified report of the work done by the Wilkes-Barre Relief 
Association, I have the honor to present.the following statements: 


I—THE HISTORY AND: ORGANIZATION. 


Early last winter it became evident to many of our citizens 
that, owing to small wages or entire lack of employment in many 
cases for months, there would inevitably be much suffering among 
even the worthy poor, unless Some efficient help was speedily 
given them. To awaken a more general interest for this purpose, 
those who had been active in this work in former years called a 
public meeting ofall'such of our citizens as were able and willing to 
help the needy. This meeting was held in the rooms of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association on Monday evening, Dec. 
18th, 1876—Douglass° Smith’ acting as chairman and John I. 


Labagh .as secretary. -To° systematize the work, to prevent 


imposition, and to raise the needed funds for relief, the following 
ase of organization was. adopted: 

. That there shall. be-an Advisory:'Committee consisting of 
se citizens, who shall have the general: supervision over the 
work of the Association, and shall*have full power to control 
and manage the same.as: 'they’may-'deem wise and expedient ; 
the said committee shall-remain in ae until their successors 
shall be elected. J : | 

eebhatathere shall’ be a Cuaeene or Finance Committee, 
ee nine icitizens.:iPhe chairman of this committee 
shall be treasurer’ of: all funds .collected, ‘and shall weekly settle 
all bills upon the order of the Advisory Committee. 
3,./Phat there*shall be employed’ by the» Advisory Committee, 
atia ‘salary notexceeding $40 per month,.a suitable person whose 
duty it shall. be to investigate allapplications for assistance and 
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to relieve the same under the supervision of the said coniniittee. 
This agent, so appointed, shall provide a suitable place for the 
safe keeping of such articles as may be sent to the Association 
for distribution to the poor. He shall also provide an office, 
centrally located, and make such other arrangements as will 
‘asure prompt attention to all applicants for relief He shall 
make a concise report weekly to the Advisory Committee of 
all moneys collected and expended,—of goods received and 
Jistributed, and visits made, and the same shall be published for 
<eneral information. 


4. That, in order to facilitate the actions of the Finance Com- 
vaittee, the city shall be divided into ezgh¢ districts. Each district 
.3 to be thoroughly canvassed for money and goods by members 
of the committee appointed for that purpose. Subsequently the 
wighth district was again divided and several members were 
«dded to the Canvassing or Finance Committee. 

5. After the work was started, owing tothe great number of 
f:milies asking for aid, and so confining the agent wholly to the 
sooms, the city was again divided into zzze districts. For each 
«istrict special visitors were appointed to whom applications for 
vlief might be made, and whose duty it became to make careful 
“xamuinations, if necessary, at the homes of the applicants. 


The following citizens composed these various committees: 

Advisory Committee—J. E. Patterson, chairman; Chas. M. 
t‘onyngham, Calvin Wadhams, Herman C. Fry, and Marx Long. 
-.ev. J. D. Griebel, being secured as agent, was elected secretary. 

Finance Committee—G. Murray Reynolds, chairman; Mrs. 
-\. M. Wells, Mrs. Elias Robins, Mrs. J. E. Patterson, Mrs. J. R. 
Coolbaugh, Mrs. G. Murray Reynolds, Mrs. Herman C. Fry, 
'Urs. S. R. Reading, Mrs, J. W. Gilchrist, Mrs. H. W. Palmer, 


.tarx Long, Chas. M. Conyngham, Philip Abbott, and Edward 
Tones. 


District Visitors, under the general direction of the Agent— 
i rst district, Miss M. A. Ingham, Mrs. E. B. Headly, and Mrs. 
riicon. Second district, Mrs. Michler and Mrs. Rieman. Third 
a strict, Mrs. Brandow, Mrs. Randall, and Mrs. Kirkendall. 
_ urth district, Mrs. J. E. Patterson, Mrs. Elias Robins, and Mrs. 
,..A.Mulford. 77th district, Mrs. Cora Smith, Mrs. A. Farnham, 
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Mrs. S. S. Weller, and Mrs. R. B. Ricketts. Szxthk district, Miss 
Laura G. Brower, Mrs. S. R. Reading, and Mrs. C. L. Lamberton. 
Seventh district, Miss Eliza Mayer, Mrs. Wm. Schrage, and Mrs. 
A. Bertels. Azghth district, Mrs. F. W. Hunt, Mrs. M. E. Man- 


ville, and Miss Mary Harvey. N2nzh district, Mrs. O. K. Moore, 


Mrs. Michler, and Mrs. Rieman. The names and residences of 
these visitors, together with the limits of their respective districts, 
were published for general information. 

During the winter and spring all the committees met every 
Wednesday at the rooms of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, freely given for this purpose, while the Advisory Committee 
held a business meeting every Saturday evening, and oftener 
when needed, at the Relief Rooms. 


I1.--PLAN AND PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION. 


1. The Association being thus organized, set to work at once 
in establishing a headquarter, securing funds, and giving relief to 
the worthy poor. The first object was readily gained. Messrs. 
Sterling and Thurlow, two of our public spirited citizens, donated 
the use of one of the store rooms, comfortably heated, and by 
the Gas Company well lighted, in Music Hall Block. This gave 
free of cost a place not only centrally located, but well adapted 
as a depository for any amount of provision and clothing. This 
room was occupied until rented by other parties near the close 
of March, when Mr. Edward Wells kindly gave to the Associa- 
tion the use of one of his store rooms on North Main Street. 
This place, also well adapted for the purpose, was used, rent free, 
as the Relief Headquarters until the work closed, June 18th. 


-2.. Former experience had shown that it was desirable to have 
all the relief given pass through one hand or head. All orders 
of the visitors were therefore not only to be sent to the agent, 
but they were by him subject to revision or even entire suspen- 
sion, This arrangement was needed to guard against a common 
practice of professional beggars, viz., of sending at the same time 
different members of their families to different visitors or persons 
giving relief with the idea of getting a supply from each of 
several parties. They will attempt this, sometimes under the 
same, but more frequently under slightly different family names. 
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.3.. From the start too it was determined to ascertain and note 
carefully all the leading facts and circumstances of each new 
applicant for aid. Before much of anything was done, not only 
his name, place of residence, owner or agent of house, the num- 
ber of rooms occupied, the amount of rent paid, his nationality, 
the number .in his family, their respective ages and physical 
condition,—but. also the place ‘of his’ employment, if able to 
work, the time made, the amount of wages received, his methods 
and place of ‘spending it, the kind and amount of provisions still 
in the house, together with any special feature, were each care- 
fully elicited and recorded. Forthis purpose, not only the visit- 
ors used their’ eyes and ears, but each new case, unless already 
known, was subjected by the agént or Some member of the Advi 
sory Committee to a searching examination. In doubtful cases, 
written statements from their last employers, and from physicians 
and other reliable persons were required... Asa rule only such 
as lived. within or near the city limits, and who had families, were 
aided. - Little or nothing was done for tramps, or persons having 
no fixed local habitation in our midst. 


- 4; In addition to a record of the above points a full account, 
showing the date, kind, amount and cost of items given was kept 
under each name so that it could be seen at a glance just when, 
where and what had been done for any family. This soon 
revealed- the fact that a large portion of the poor could not be 
economically aided to any large amount at any one time. Nor 
could the selection of items in the provision line be left much 
with them. Ignorance in household economy, perverted tastes 
and stuborn habits, generated in flush times, were found to render 
many poor families more expensive than they really need be for 
comfort. To resist these; as any economical and just system of 
relief often must, a large discretion as well as an iron firmness 
had to be constantly exercised at this point in carrying on the 
work. Nearly all the provisions bought were purchased from first 
hands.in large quantities at wholesale prices. These, together 
with all the items donated, were distributed at the rooms under 
the special‘order in each case of the agent in charge. Even 
when orders for goods on stores were given they were made 
specific in items and quantities and weré not transferable. 
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5. Another most prominent feature in the system of relief 
was the matter of work. As the lack of employment was gen- 
erally not only the cause of destitution,, but in many cases also 
of depressing discouragement, if not of dissipation, it was felt in 
the outset that “something to do” was really needed as much as 
was something to,eat_ or wear. - Even as'a.matter - of economy, 
it was soon found to cost no more.to feed a certain number of 
families while engaged in some useful labor, receiving their aid 
as wages, than it did to keep them in idleness. Steps were 
taken, therefore, by-the Advisory Committee early in January to 
secure all the employment that could be made available for every 
family that received-help. The rule,was adopted and steadily 
adhered to, that wherever there was in any family applying for 
relief a man or a boy able to work, nothing. or. very little was 
given until such members in those families reported themselves 
at the rooms for work. , In practice this*feature proved an excél- 
lent test of the real need and worthiness of applicants; for while 
on the one hand it, furnished ground upon, which the~honest . 
distressed laborer could ask for help without a sense cf shame, 
on the other, it kept off, or soon drove’ away, mere professional 
beggars whose only aim is to get all they can without work. 
But the bearing and tendency of this feature in a system of relief 
will be more fully noticed under another head; meanwhile it 
will be shown briefly what the Association has done. 


1 ili —THE Reet aan BRANCHES OF LABOR. 


When the ee need ded other preliminary questions. were 
satisfactorily settled, the next point to.be determined was the 
kind of work within the narrow range available which the apph- 
cant could do best, In some. branches, such. as domestic help, 
the repairing of cane-seat chairs and other furniture, the Associ- 
ation simply aided in finding the work and the needed material, 
leaving the parties to settle their own.accounts. At this point 
special acknowledgments are gratefully made to the “Record of 
the Times,” “The Scranton Republican,” ‘The Wilkes-Barre 
Leader,’ “The Luzerne Union,” ‘The Scranton Times,” “The 
Wechter,’ and other papers, which. advertised and published 
free of charge reports and other .items of interest pertaining to 
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the work of the Association. Most of the work done, however, 
was wholly controlled and paid for at the Relief headquarters. 
For out-of-door labor, or such as could be best estimated by time, 
the compensation generally allowed was at the rate of seven cents 
per hour. This was paid in provisions, shoes and clothing at 
wholesale prices. Ifany party was notable to work fulltime, or had 
a large family, extra allowance to the extent of what was really 
necessary was then made. On the other hand, in case of parties 
given to idleness and dissipation, no more was given than what they: 
earned. If any, not disabled, were disposed to work but little, 
he or she received but little. Moreover, no employment or 
assistance was given to any one actively concerned in any strike. 
In every case, too, they were discharged as soon as honest 
employment at any price could be found elsewhere. If, for any 
reason, except that of real sickness, any refused work offered 
elsewhere, from such all labor and all assistance was at once 
withheld. It was thought wiser in case of need to supplement 
small wages earned elsewhere, than to encourage in any Way the 
refusal of hard work at any price. 


1. The first employment provided was the picking of coal from 
the culm pile. When the Relief Rooms were opened near the 
close of last December, the need for coal among the destitute 
was so great as to make it evident at once that the demands 
could not long be supplied from the coal donated by generous 
parties. Nor did the funds available admit of purchasing fuel as 
wellas eatablesand clothing. Some way must therefore be devised 
by which idle men could aid to supply this want. Sucha way Was 
soon opened. Through the kindness of Mr. Fred. Mercur, super- 
intendent of the Lehigh Valley Company’s works near Mill 
Creek, the Association was granted the privilege of picking over 
the culm pile of the Prospect Colliery and use the refuse coal 
for the benefit of the poor. Here some three hundred and sixty- 
one (361) tons of bony coal, unfit for market, yet answering well 
for fuel, were secured. From one to twenty men and boys, disa- 
bled for heavier work, were employed daily. In this Way Was 
obtained not only most of the coal burned by the poor of the 
city, many of whom were too infirm to pick it for themselves, 
but also some fifty-five tons given to the Hospital and thirty-five 
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tons given to the Home for Friendless Children. At the same 
time, as payment for picking this coal. quite.a number secured 
for their helpless families the most necessary provisions and 
clothing. Three hundred and fifty seven dollars were paid out 
in provision for this labor, making the cost of the coal thus 
obtained, aside from the hauling, about one dollar per ton. Let 
it be borne in mind that this amount was not an extra expense; 
but that these families had to be helped at all events, and that it 
would probably have cost the community more to have fed them 
during this period without such labor. 


2. But only a small portion of those forced to ask for help 
could be advantageously kept at work on the culm pile; hence 
still further provision for labor had to be made. Measures were 
therefore taken to set all who were able to break stones in the 
hope that these stones broken might ultimately be sold for street 
purposes and so be again turned into bread. Mr. Charles Parrish 
was applied to for the stones, which he freely granted. The 
number of men employed at this work varied from five to thirty- 


five daily from the early part in January to the middle of April. 


The total amount paid out in provisions and shoes for this labor 
is about eight hundred and fifty-six dollars, aside from the cost of 
tools and keeping these in repair. Of this sum five hundred and 
thirteen dollars and thirty-eight cents ($513.38) was again realized 
when the broken stones were sold to the city of Wilkes-Barre, 
enabling the Association to give still further assistance with the 
means thus secured. 

3. When the prospect of realizing anything more from break- 
ing stones seemed not very hopeful, these men were set to work 
in grading the grounds and building a fence around the Wilkes- 
Barre City Hospital. From the middle of April until June 16th, 
when the operations of the Association closed, from five to 
twenty men and boys, many of them disabled for a hard day’s 
work, were kept busy in getting the grounds into shape. Though 
this work was done gratuitously for the Hospital, yet the Relief 
Association paid out for it in eatables, shoes and clothing the 
amount of two hundred and ninety-five dollars. 

4. Still another branch of out-door labor performed was on 
the grounds of the Home for Friendless Children, on South 
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Franklin Street. From one to three men were at work there 
most of the time from the middle of April, building a sink, 
leveling the yard, as well as digging, planting and attending the 
garden. This work also was done free of expense to the Home, 
while the Relief Association paid out for it in the usual way up 
to June 16th the amount of forty dollars and eighty-five cents. 
5. Of still other parties who received aid, several who were 
cobblers were set to work repairing boots and shoes. Thus, 
while second hand or cast off boots and shoes were often renewed 
with but little extra cost for still longer service, there was secured 
at once food for the hungry and shoes for the shoeless. The 
amount paid out for this work reached fifty-six dollars and seventy 
cents ($56.70). Two young lads whose families had to be aided 
were kept busy as additional help in the rooms until the begin- 


ning of May. One hundred and twenty-five dollars’ worth of , 


provisions and clothing were allowed for this service. Several 
women were also engaged in sewing, making at various times 
garments and bed-quilts for such among the needy as could not 
do it themselves. Nineteen dollars and fifty-eight cents’ worth 
of provisions was given for this, while twenty-one dollars’ worth 
was allowed in payment for nursing and watching over destitute 
persons in sickness and death. For repairing tools eatables to 
the amount of six dollars and fifty-fve cents were paid; while, 
finally, for the lack of anything eise to do in several cases, some 
ten dollars in provisions were given in payment for scrubbing 
and cleaning the Relief Rooms 

To recapitulate and give a summary, the following amounts, 
at wholesale cost, were labored for by the recipients at the various 
branches of work found: 


For picking coal, . ,; ' $357 19 
breaking stones, ; 856 O4 
“work on Hospital orounds, Ree 2905 47 
‘work on grounds of the Home for Friendless Children, 4o 85 
“mending ‘boots and shoes ; 56 70 
“ addititional help at the rooms, ; L252 
fe pe ANO 41g, ; Ig 58 
‘nursing and watching, : 21 00 
“repairing tools, ; 6 45 
“ scrubbing and cleaning, ; 10 00 


Total amount worked for, . . $1788 go 
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IV.—THE NUMBER ASSISTED. 


The total number who received aid from the Association, 
including those who labored for it, is four hundred and twenty- 
seven (427) families and thirty-three miscellaneous cases, com- 
prising seven hundred and sixty-two (762) adults, and eleven 
hundred and eighty-four (1184) children under twenty-one years 
old, making in all nineteen hundred and forty-six (1946) persons. 
Of these four hundred and twenty-seven families, mzety-three 
are widows with small or dependent children. In better times, 
most of these managed by sewing, washing and other work to 
get along without much help, but during the last year even this 
‘scanty support has been materially reduced, and in many cases 
it has utterly failed. The economy, whether voluntary or neces- 
sary, practiced of late in many well-to-do families, tells most 
fearfully upon this class. While their lot is never the most 
pleasant, it is now in many instances painfully severe. To them 
‘‘no washing,” “no sewing,” very often means “nothing to pay. 
rent,” “nothing to wear” and “nothing to eat.” Seventy-one 
families consist of wives and mothers with helpless children 
whose husbands have left them. Some of them are abandoned 
if not divorced; the husbands of others are in the hospital, in 
asylums, or in prisons; while a large portion of still others have 
been left unprovided for by their husbands going away in search 
of work. These have not infrequently been gone for weeks and 
months without being able to aid those left helpless at home. 
Fifty-nine are wives and mothers with families whose husbands 
are at home, but injured or otherwise sick and unable to work. 
In these cases, the mainstay of the family is himself at least 
temporally dependent. If there is nothing to fall back on, the 
whole family often becomes destitute and helpless. Fourtecn 
families consist of aged couples, who are too feeble to do much 
for themselves, and who have either no children or friends at all 
or none who can do much for them. Finally, ove hundred and 
ninety are families where the husband and father was forced to 
apply for relief simply for the lack of employment. In spite of 
his utmost exertion, enforced idleness has in many cases been 
his lot for months. Where nothing has been saved when work 
was plenty and wages high, the destitution and suffering are 
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certainly great enough to impress a needed lesson for the future ; 
but, even where there was sobriety and economy, large, dependent 
families had in some cases used up not only the small amount 
saved, but some of the household furniture as well. Of this 
last mentioned class, some are mechanics, some painters, some 
miners, some are common laborers in machine-shops and on rail- 
roads; but the greater portion are such as depend for their support 
on odd jobs, or all sorts of work. In flush times, when wages 
were high and money plenty to pay for such odd work, this class 


was quite comfortable; but in these years of depression, when 
for the lack of means many either do their odd work themselves 
or leave it undone, these “men of all work” are left nearly work- 
less and breadless. . 

Again, of these four hundred and twenty-seven families, 
eighty-five were aided only once. In some of these cases, this 
was all that was really needed, but in quite a number of others, 
they did not return simply because the system adhered to in 
giving aid was too strict for their habits and tastes. Indeed, 
some frankly and boastfully stated that they could suit them- 
selves better and could secure what they wished easier by begging 
from house to house. For substantially the same reasons, ¢hzrty- 
¢wo other families received assistance only ¢zzce. Generally;where 
aid was given beyond this, the recipients were either regarded as 
needy and worthy, or they worked for what they received, while 
their need of it was equally clear. In szxty other cases relief 
was given for the period of one month, in seventy-one other fami- 
lies still, the relief was extended during two months, while in 
jifty-six it was continued for three months, in sixty-five others for 
jour months, in twenty-three others still for five months, and in 
thirty-five cases for six months, or for the whole period of oper- 
ation. In explanation, it may be said that the relief was not 
given in every case continuously for the period stated. A family 
classified as aided, say for three months, may have been helped 
for one month, when a little work found elsewhere may have 
enabled them to live several weeks or months without aid from 
the Association. Subsequently, however, they were again com- 
pelled to ask help, and the aid received by them at various times 
will together make up the specified period. 

The following table presents a summary of the families re- 
lieved, together with the number of adults and children, arranged 
according to their respective nationalities. They are also classi- 
fied as to the various circumstances which made aid a necessity 
to them, as well as to the length of time during which they were 
respectively helped: 
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V.—THE ITEMS AND AMOUNTS DISTRIBUTED. 


As the donations and funds available, though considerable in 
their totality, were yet very limited compared with the number 
to be helped or entirely provided for, it became necessary to 
make every dollar do its utmost | Economy to the last degree 
had to be practiced. As will be seen by the Summary Statement 
showing the items and amounts distributed, the great bulk of 
the articles given are not high-priced luxuries, nor even expen- 
sive comforts, which in better times many have come to count 
among their necessities, but such articles as would furnish a 
healthy and substantial support at the least cost—such real 
necessities as would carry a family, not the most comfortably, 


yet without real suffering over the longest period with the 


means on hand. For good reasons only, such as sickness, or 
where the recipient labored for it, was a wider range of eatabies 
allowed. ‘At first, some articles, such as corn meal, were received 
with evident reluctance; but, after some information as to the 
various ways of preparing it for the table, had been imparted, 
and the people’s tastes somewhat educated to its use, the very 
parties who at first took it only because they could get nothing 
else in its place, would often express a liking for it, and be glad 
to get it. In the line of eatables such articles as corn meal, a 
certain amount of flour, bread, beans, pork, with rice, coffee, 
tea, svrup, and good soup to be taken home in quarts for family 
use, were mainly relied upon. As cleanliness and health are 
closely connected, soap was also freely furnished. During the 
winter, and in cases where they worked, shoes and clothing were 
felt and given as prime necessities so far as donations and funds 
permitted. In-cases of sickness nearly all the physicians gave 
their services free, while most of the druggists gave liberal 
subscriptions which were taken out in medicine. On this point 
great care was often needed to guard against impositions and 
debasing habits. 


The following statement comprises the items and _ total 
amounts distributed during the period covered by the operations 
of the Association: 407 tons of coal, of which 361 tons were 
picked from the cuim pile; 12,010 pounds, or 61% barrels, of 
wheat flour, 50 pounds of buckwheat flour, 21,800 pounds, or 
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nearly 11 tons, of bolted corn meal, 8,775 loaves of bread, 3,593 
quarts, or if the measure used be calculated by weight, 178 
bushels of beans, 437 quarts of peas, 2,486 quarts of well- 
pared vegetable and bean soup, 35 pecks of potatoes, 13% pecks 
of turnips, 4,806 pounds of meat, mostly pork, 479 pounds of 
fish, mostly codfish, 209 pounds of tea, 598 pounds of coffee, 
993 pounds of sugar, 1,153 pounds of rice, 177 pounds of 
crackers, 35 pounds of oat-meal, 17 pounds of hominy, 304 
pounds of dried apples, 2%4 pounds of prunes, 1 pound of dried 
peaches, 22 pounds of butter, 2 pounds of cheese, 11 chickens, 
161% dozen eggs, 1,051 quarts of syrup, 266 quarts of milk, 12 
bushels of salt, 19 quarts of saur-kraut, 106 sandwiches, 161 
quarts of oil, 1% pounds of tallow candles, 1,816 pounds of 
soap, 14 pounds cf starch, 7 brooms, I cooking stove with pipe 
and a set of cooking utensils, 2 lengths of stove-pipe, 50 pounds 
of chop, 242 prescriptions of medicine, 335 pairs of shoes, of 
which 225 pairs were for adults and 110 pairs for children, 32 
pairs of boots and shoes repaired in addition to those already 
mentioned, 23 pairs of taps, or soles, for boots, 3 quarts of shoe- 
pegs, 5 papers of shoe-nails, 5 awls with some balls of hemp twine, 
shoemaker’s wax and other trimmings, 335 articles of adult 
clothing, such as coats, pants, vests. shirts, undershirts, drawers, 
and women’s dresses and underclothing, 217 articles of children’s 
clothing of like character, 25 buncles or sets of infant clothing, 
tg9 yards of calico, in addition to that made up into clothing, 
167% yards of muslin, 55 yards of flannel, both also additional ; 
1 yard of drilling, 27 caps for men and boys, 70 spools of cotton, 
3 papers of needles, 3 papers of buttons, 17 bed-quilts, 18 bed- 
blankets, 2 bedsteads, 5 bed-ticks, 2 bed-cords, 65 bundles of 
straw, 12 railroad tickets, 6 telegranis and 6 postage stamps. 
The wholesale money cost of the above items and amounts, 
calculating generally the donations in goods also at this rate, 


was, aside from the agent’s salary, $4353 57 
Provisions labored for by recipients and paid by 

miversiae Coal Co/, : Ili 51 
Agent’s salary for 6 months, . : 25onoa 


Printing Report, mae 


Total amount expended for relief purposes $A773 AT 


a 


1 
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The excess of this amount over that paid out by the treasurer 
as shown by the report, arises partly from donations received in 
goods which did not pass through the treasurer’s hands, and 
partly from some of the work done where the results of such 
work, like the coal picked or the shoes mended, was again used 
to relieve other parties. The donations in goods as above stated 
amount in all to $931.19, while the amount of cash actually paid 
out by the treasurer, including agent’s salary and printing bill, 
is $3445.15. Now, if these two amounts ($4376.34) are together 
subtracted from $4773.41 (the amount expended for relief pur- 
poses), we shall have the sum of $397.07, in addition to the 
amount for which the stones were sold, as a net gain for work 
done and again used for relief. Thus it appears that, aside from 
the labor gratuitously done for the Hospital and for the Chil- 
dren’s Home, the considerable sum of $910.44 was actually 
realized as a contribution for further relief from the labor per- 
formed. This feature certainly needs no other comment to 
recommend it as a part of every public system of relief. 


It would also be interesting to know just how many visits 
were made during the period of active operation. But, as this 
part of the work was done by so many who could not always 
keep track of their going, no accurate account could well be 
kept of it. It is safe to say, however, that every family was 
visited on an average, during the winter and early spring, at least 
once. a month. Some of them were looked after in their homes 
even as often as once a week. It is due to the ladies who freely 
assumed this part of the work ‘o say that they did it, not only 
often at great inconvenieenc and exposure of health, but 
most nobly and faithfully as genuine “sisters” of charity and 
of mercy. Without their aid here, as well as on the finance 
committee, the work could not have been done as well as it was. 
The faces and the names of many will long be cherished as sweet 
household memories in many a family. : 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Before closing this report, it seems proper to present here 
some reflections suggested by the work. There are some points 


—————— 
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which have been so clearly brought out and so deeply impressed 


5a 


that they appear to merit some special notice. 


1. One noteworthy feature is the ease and rapidity with which 
the spirit of dependence, or the habit of begging, is developed, 
whenever the applicant receives aid without giving some equiv- 
alent either in money, goods or labor. Careful observation 
shows that very rarely does genuine self-respect, so essential to 
a healthy man and womanhood, survive long the repeated asking 
and receiving of mere charity as such. When the applicant is 
too feeble, or otherwise really unable to render an equivalent for 
what he receives, the danger is not so great. But, where 
mo such real inabilty exists, every time the applicant receives 
anything for the mere asking—is fed or clothed without being re- 
quired to give a real, or at least by him a supposed equal return in 
labor or otherwise, then most surely in him the spirit of pauper. 
ism is deepened, and the habit of a beggar is strengthened. At 
first there may be a visible reluctance and sensitiveness; but 
presently he asks and takes all he can get as a matter of course; 
and soon he takes begging in hand with the utmost nonchalance 
as a matter of business. The growth of this spirit is more rapid, 
and ‘so the case is much the worse, if he receives anything from 


‘more than one place. Not only will every new successful appli- 


cation tempt him to try still another, but he feels that he becomes 
more and more widely known as a beggar, and so apparently 
cares less and less for it. His wants also enlarge as by chance 
the amount and the variety of his receipts increase. When 
these reach as high, or even a higher point in this way than 
could be gained in severe times by steady hard work, he feels 
reluctant to give up an idle, unrestrained and irresponsible way 
of living fo slow, honest toil. In families where this habit had 
been followed, it was found not only extremely difficult, but in 
some cases impossible to break it up, or even restrain {ta BO 
long as they could secure anywhere without money or labor 
whatever they wished or needed, they would either, after a single 
trial, give the Relief Rooms a wide berth, or, if foreed to apply 
again, they would conjure up all sorts of excuses. and try every 


kind of subterfuge. Only by a.combined and a united effort of 


) 
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any comimunity in refusing to give promiscuously at their doors, 
can this evil be reached and remedied. 


2. The general indiscriminate way of giving to the poor who. 


come to our houses is not only fostering and greatly increasing 
a vagabond pauperism, but it is a far more expensive way of 
giving relief than is generally supposed. Indeed, when its ten- 
dency is taken into the account, it is the most expensive way 
that can be followed. It probably generates as great and more 
numerous miseries than those which it relieves. It not only 
encourages idleness and vagrancy with their attendant vices, but 
wastefulness. Much that is given is neither needed nor wanted ; 
hence, it is thrown away as soon as a convenient place is reached. 
But this is not a'l. Unless the mistress is housekeeper herself 
and is exceptionally vigilant, the professional beggar is-almost 
sure to carry off more and other articles than are dreamed of by 
the head of the family. In almost every case where the well- 
filled baskets, bags or pockets of such have been taken and 
carefully examined, there have been found papers of butter, 
sugar, rice, raisins, currants, tea, coffee, and the like These 
articles are not often given by, or with the knowledge or consent 
of master or mistress; they are generally either stolen or given 
by servants. Right here, in the expenses of many a family, is a 
leak through which far greater amounts run away than are given 


by them knowingly for the relief of the worthy poor. It is 


certainly neither christian or humane, nor will the pressing 
exigencies of the times justify that charity in giving all possible 
help to the needy should be in the least diminished by any whom 
Providenee has favored, but in view of the tendencies noticed, a 
dué regard for the welfare of society, no less than the real benefit 
of those helped, make it imperative that this should be done, if 
possible, so as to avoid the evils. When the people of Wilkes- 
Barre, or any other city of its class, shall cease to give promis- 
cuously at their doors, they will aid the authorities materially in 
doing away with street begging—an evil which cannot be fully 


done away with until those in power have such aid. It would 


be far better to send all such applicants to the proper authorities. 


3. In every public system of relief, and so far as possible in 
private charities, provision should be made to furnish every able 


: 
| 
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19 
applicant for help some work that he can do. Asthe importance 
of this feature cannot well be over estimated, it ought to be made 
a matter of special care. With the provision for the first dollar 
to the needy, there ought to be given the opportunity to let him 
earn that dollar. Let him not only have a chance to give what 
appears, or at least what he may feel to bea fair equivalent in 


honest labor for what he gets; but, in just so far as he or she js 


able, make him or her earn it. Unless there are very clear 
reasons for doing otherwise, let the applicant have only just 
what he works for. Let the wages for such employment be 
carefully fixed. To induce able persons to search for work else- 
where, it ought to be a little less per hour or day than the wages 
paid for common labor in the place. On the other hand it ought 
not to be so low as no longer to be an incentive to honest toil, 
or a fair equivalent for what is given. Where but little help is 
needed, it is better to allow but little work; while all work and 
all help should be refused as soon as such parties can secure 
employment elsewhere. But while help is needed it should be 
given tothe able only as wages. Whether the employment 
available for the purpose is in itself worth anything—whether or 
notit can be turned to some account financially—should be looked 
upon as only a secondary consideration. If it can be made to 
contribute to the needed funds, or to make a public or private 
improvement, so much the better; but, even if it does not add 
one penny, or is only an additional inconvenience or expense, it 
will still prove in the end a benefit to the community and a 
double blessing to the poor. _If it is not in itself a charity, it 
has certainly become a wise if not a necessary method of exer- 
cising that God-like virtue. 


itis “provision: is ‘needed “(a)-as atest “to discover and 
drive away or reform the professional beggar—the vagrant 
tramp who aims mainly to live an idle, vagabond and vicious 
life. This class will not work so long as any community 
will feed them without it. But, to feed them in their idle- 
ness, is to foster their vices and multiply their numbers—is 
to enlarge the cancers and burdens of society. It is needed (b) 
again as a means to reach and aid successfully those timid, sen- 
sitive, and often most deserving and most suffering cases which 
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not only shrink from disclosing their circumstances, but who 
can hardly accept mere charity without feeling a sense of per- 


sonal degradation. To this class, who often have seen better — 


days, and who generally contain large ingredients of the noblest 
elements of humanity, some kind of employment is a helping 
hand which they not only gladly grasp in dire emergencies, but 
which soon lifts them up without a sense of shame to new hopes 
and new life. (c.) This provision is needed in the third place to 
preserve in those assisted, especially when help is needed for 
some length of time, a manly sense of self respect, a laudable 
hope and ambition. When the recipient is eating the bread of 
charity while he is able to earn it, it is not in human nature to 
keep alive and vigorous in him this prime element of a sturdy 
character. But this is not all. With a weakening self-respect 
in the case of an idle man fed by charity, there is not only a 
loss of manly spirit and enterprise, but also of contentment and 
steadiness, if not even of sobriety and honesty. On the other 
hand, the person who by laboring can feel that he earns the bread 
he eats, has in this very fact alike a partial shield for temptation, 
a stimulus to his manhood, and an inspiration to something 
better. “I can find nothing to do, and cannot stand it longer to 
think over my suffering,” is now a cry frequent and sad, not only 
because it speaks of “nothing to eat” and “nothing to wear,” 
but also because the idle brooding over one’s hardships adds 
misery to want. (d.) Once more, employment should bea féature 
in giving relief, because it contributes greatly both towards 
exercising and cultivating a healthy economy. This tendency was 
very manifest during the work of the Association. In nearly all 
cases where aid had to be given without work, or where they 
knew that they received for pressing reasons more than what 
they worked for, there was a constant urging for still more. In 
such cases there was manifest a steady enlargement of apparent 
necessities. Half a dozen new appetites seemed to spring up for 
each old one satisfied. These appeared to urge the applicant to 
ask not only for more and more each time, but with more and 
more boldness. On the other hand, in every case where they 
really received, or where they thought that they received just 
what they worked for and no more, there was seen a constant 
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‘self-control, a steady effort to limit their necessities to their 

earnings. When sickness or the inclemency’ of the weather 

prevented work for a day or two, such parties would voluntarily 

go without some articles which the other class would never 
dream of dropping from the list of their necessities. 


4. Another feature here presented for reflection .is the general 
ignorance among those who applied for help on‘the point of 
household economy. Many of those in destitution, and others 

on the verge of it, are there, not for a lack of industry, not 
. because of any expensive vice or habits, but mainly because, with 
a wrong ideas and perverted tastes, they do not know how to make 
the most of a small income. If their childhood was spent in 


4 days of prosperity at home, and if, before their marriage, they 
ty have live as hired help in wealthier families, their case is only so 
: much the worse. Where economy is not needed it is not often 


practiced so as to be seen. In those families everything they did, 
everything they prepared, everything they eat, and so everything 
they learned, was on the scale of a large income. The result is 
that, not only in their tastes and habits, but in their very ideas 


and plans, they come to regard expensive luxuries—well enough 


on the part of those who can afford them, but often neither 


nourishing. or wholesome—as every day necessities. With no 

one to explain to them the real value for use, and the difference 
* in price of the various articles of food and clothing, they start 
| housekeeping with ideas and plans, with habits and tastes adapted 
9% only toa large income. Strange as it may appear, yet many ' 
really are found who do not seem to know that five dollars laid 
out in some corn-meal and medium flour—in some beans, rice, | 
and meat for boiling—in some coffee, tea, sugar, butter, and / 
vegetables which can often be raised with little or no expense— | 


— 
oes 


. will carry a family much farther, and will give as much if not 
-. more nourishment and better health, than it does when paid out 
for canned fruits and cakes, for raisins and candies, for the 
q whitest flour and the dearest beefsteaks. Very naturally, they 
] find it doubly hard to make ends meet in a family with an income 
of a few hundred dollars, when every thought and taste which 
ie they possess wil! require at least as many thousands! Some 
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plain elementary instruction on this point would often be of 
great advantage to this class. 

5. Finally, this report is brought to a close with still another 
suggestion in which our citizens have a direct interest. Among 
those who have been assisted, there are quite a number who are 
not only entirely dependent now, but who are likely to remain 
so. Most of them have and are now receiving what is termed 
“out-of-door relief’? from the Poor Directors. But, as these 
people are now situated—some of them all alone and taken care 
of by strangers, others wandering about our streets objects of 
pity and pain—such help is not sufficient. In some form or © 
other, the community is constantly called on, and must give | 
additional aid. Now, ought not this class to be wholly provided 
for ina plain, but clean and comfortable home, where, under 
responsible oversight, they could and should receive better shelter, 
better care, and better food than that which now generally falls to 
their lot. If rightly managed, the expense would be no more 
than it now costs the community. Meanwhile, this class espe- 
cially, and all others who still may need bread or employment, 
is now and must ever be committed, on the one hand, to the 
prudent foresight, the noblest impulses and the most enlightened 
charity of the more favored of our citizens—and on the other, 
to the mercy and loving kindness of that Providence whose eye 
and care is over all. : 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

Je. Dr ishi BBE) 
Secretary and Agent. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., June 25, 1877. 
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